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LET»S  LOO|K  AT  LINCOLN 

We  "the  people"  honor  ourselves  as  we  as  a  Nation  and  individuals 

appropriately  observe  the  l$Oth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 

Lincoln,  uncommon  commoner,  great  American  emancipator  and  savior  of  the 

Nation J  a  type  that  Nature  wills  to  plan  but  once  in  all  a  peoples 

years.    He  was  one  who  owned  no  common  soul, 

"Some  opulent  force  of  genius,  soul,  and  race. 
Some  deep  life  current  from  far  centuries 
Flowed  to  his  mind  and  lighted  his  sad  eyes. 
And  gave  his  name,  among  great  names,  high  place. 

Unschooled  scholar.    How  did  you  learn 

The  Wisdom  a  lifetime  may  not  earn? 

Unsainted  martyr.  Higher  than  a  saint. 

You  were  a  man,  with  a  man*s  constraint, 

In  the  world,  of  the  world  was  your  lot/ 

With  it  and  for  it  the  fight  you  fought 

And  never  'till  time  is  itself  forgot 

And  tfc^  *ie«ji  '>.  df  man  is  a  pulseless  clot 

Shall  the  blood  flow  slow,  when  we  think  the  thought 

Of  Lincoln." 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  by  his  courage,  his  justice,  his 
even  temper,  his  fertile  counsels,  his  humanity,  he  stood  a  heroic 
figure  in  the  centre  of  an  heroic  epoch.    He  is  the  true  history  of 
the  American  people  in  his  time.   Step  by  step  he  walked  before  them; 
slow  with  their  slowness,  guidening  his  march  by  theirs,  the  true  re- 
presentation of  this  continent?  and  entirely  public  nanj  father  of  his 
country;  the  pulse  of  twenty  millions  throbbing  in  his  heart.  The 
thought  of  their  minds  articulated  by  his  tongue. 

His  cautious,  but  steady  advances,  militarily,  during  the  war  were 
like  those  of  a  Roman  Array,    He  left  behind  him  a  firm  road  on  which 
public  confidence  followed,  as  he  took  America  with  him  wherever  he 
went.    What  he  gained,  he  occupied.    His  advanced  posts  became  his 
colonies , 

It  is  not  generally  recognized,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  Lincoln 
stands  out  as  a  great  war  president,  probably  the  greatest  in  our  history; 


and  as  a  great  natural  strategist,  a  better  one  than  any  of  his  generals. 
He  was  in  actuality,  as  well  as  in  title,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who, 
by  his  larger  strategy,  did  more,  in  the  opinion  of  those  qtaalified  and 
competent  to  express  one,  than  Graaat  or  any  General  to  win  the  vjar  for 
the  Unions,  0 


As  Commander-»in-Chief ,  he  visited  General  Grant  and  his  Army  at 
City  Point  in  the  Spring  of  1865,    He  wanted  to  see  Grant  defeat  Lee 
and  end  the  war.    He  wanted  to  witness  a  victory. 

On  the  seventh  of  April  1865,  Sheridan,  smashing  victoriously  at 
the  Confederates,  telegraphed  Gen,  Grant:    "If  the  thing  be  pressed,  I 
think  Lee  will  surrender,"  Gen,  Grant  sent  Sheridan^s  telegram  to 
Pres.  Lincoln,  who  wired  Geh,  Grant:    "Let  the  thing  be  pressed," 

That  was  his  last  important  order  as  Commander  in  Chief, 

The  era  in  which  he  lived  and  moved  was  but  the  beginning  of  things 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  destiny  he  prophetically  saw 
was  foreordained  as  the  savior  of  the  world. 

In  the  grandeur  of  his  soul,  he  visioned  a  v;orld  unshackled,  and 
willed  to  us  the  duty  and  the  obligation  to  carry  high  the  torch  of  liberty 
he  threw  into  our  hands;  to  the  end  that  all  men  everywhere  arentually 
shall  be  truly  free, 

"It  is  for  las  the  living",  said  he,  "to  see  to  it  that  this  Nation 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  Earth." 

This  is  the  burden  and  the  challenge  of  our  undertaking,  today. 

Incidentally,  it  is  significant  that  the  phrase  used  by  Pres.  Lin- 
coln, "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people",  is 
first  found  in  and  as  the  General  Prologue  in  Wycliffe^s  Translation 
of  the  Bible  in  X'^Sl,  and  reads ;  "This  Bible  is  for  the  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people," 
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His  wisdom,  they  agree,  was  made  up  of  a  knowledge  of  thirds  as 
well  as  of  men;  his  sagacity  resulted  from  a  clear  perception  and 
honest  acknowledgment  of  difficulties,  which  enabled  him  to  see  that 
the  only  durable  triumph  of  political  opinion  is  based   not  on  abstract 
right,  but  upon  so  much  of  justice,  the  highest  attainable  at  any  given 
noment  in  human  affairs,  as  may  be  had  in  the  balance  of  mutual 
concession.    Of  course  he  had  an  ideal,  but  it  was  the  ideal  of  a 
practical  statesman,  namely  to  aim  at  the  best,  and  to  take  the  next 
best,  if  lucky  enough  to  get  even  that. 

His  rugged,  honest,  steadfast  perserverance  and  staunch  Americanism 
still  stand  as  examples,  as  objectives  which  the  Nation  and  all  of  us 
as  individuals  nay  well  try  to  emulate.    Unwavering  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  fundamentals  of  American  Government,  his  genuine  respect  for  the 
Constitution,  and  his  great  concern  for  the  destiny  of  the  Republic 
ended  only  with  his  death. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  first  saidt 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  discc-jr aging 
thrift.    You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong.    You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down 
the  wage  payer.    You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of  man 
by  encouraging  class  hatred.    You  cannot  establish  sound 
security  nn  borrowed  money.    You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble 
by  spending  more  than  you  own.    You  cannot  build  character 
and  courage  by  taking  away  man»s  initiative  and  independence. 
You  cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what  they 
could  do  for  themselves," 
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When  President  Calvin  Coolidge  said  that  the  Government 
«that  is  the  people"  should  "do  nothing  for  nobgrdy"  (State  or  in-» 
dividual)  that  State  or  individual  could  do  for  itself  or  hl'cself, 
he  TOS  almost  quoting  President  Lincoln  in  reverse  who  said,  "the 
legitimate  object  of  Government  is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people 
whatever  they  need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot  do 
well  for  themselves  in  their  separate  and  individual  capacities," 
The  United  States  in  recent  years  has  assumed  a  good  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  welfare  State  to  the  extent  that  there  are 
too  many  people  in  the  United  States  who,  feeling  that  this  is  a 
good  0ountry  in  which  to  live  so  long  as  they  can  live  off  somebody 
else,  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  or  any- 
body,   "Gl'nme,  Giraie"  they  demand,  as  we  try  futiley,  wickedly,  waste-* 
fully,  wantonly  to  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity  as  v/e  dig  ourselves 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  debt,  in  which  we  are 
already  buried  up  to  our  nec^  while  we  persist  in  committing 
economic  suicide.    We  are  living  and  moving  in  a  fog  of  financial 
hallucination  in  a  Fool's  Paradise, 

Interesting,  also  just  now,  is  Lincoln^s  letter  with  respect  to 
Draft,  which  letter  of  date  Aug.  ISC?'),  1863,  he  concludes,  as 
follows : 

"The  principle  of  the  draft,  which  is  involuntary  or  enforced 
service,  is  ^trevt.    It  has  been  practiced  in  ajl  ages  of  the 
worlds    It        well  known  to  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
as  one  of  the  modes  of  raising  armies,  at  the  time  they  placed 
in  instrument  the  provision  that  "The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies," 
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It  had  been  visoA  just  before  in  establishing  our  independence. 
It  was  also  used  under  the  Constitution  in  1812, 

Wherin  is  the  peculiar  handship  now?   Shall  we  shrink  from  the 
necessary  means  to  maintain  oyr  f^e.->  pvernment.  which  our  grand- 
fathers employed  to  establish  it    and  our  own  fathers  have  already 
employed  (once)  to  maintain  it?    Are  we  degenerate?    Has  the  manhood 

of  our  race  run  out? 

It  appears,  today,  that  without  the  draft  the  armed  services 
would  fall  700,000  short  of  the  two  and  three  tenth  million  men 
needed* 

"Some  form  of  compulsion  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  nation^s  de- 
fense." 

«A  sad  commentary  on  the  willingness  of  Americans  to  guard  their 
own  country",  says  the  Free  Press, 

However,  we  can  find  comfort  in  the  fact,  and  it  is  to  our  credit, 
that  the  fanatical  religious  fealots;  the  Jehovah  Witness  type  of 
Citizens;  the  dedicated  conscientious  objectors,  and  the  "Common  run 
of  the  mill"  slackers  and  draft  dodgers,  Communits,  parlor  pinks, 
fellow  travellers  and  the  rest  of  the  lunatic  fringe  who,  by  weaken- 
ing rather  than  strengthening  our  defenses  would,  and  do,  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  enemies,  constitute  but  a  very  small  minority  of 
citizens  who  do  not  believe  that  their  country,  (Worth  living  in),  is 
worth  defending}  bearing  arms,  if  necessary,  and  fig^tinp,  for. 

To  illustrate  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  may  I  say  that 
recently  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Committee 
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on  Amed  Services,  both  the  majjority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Hoijse 
of  Representatives,  insisted  that  in  order  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  to  as  stare  an  adequate  defense  therefore,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  extend  the  draft,  so  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Democrats,  Republicans  and  Independents  voted  in  favor  of  the  Act. 

It  follows  that,  in  opposing  the  act  proposing  the  strengthening 
of  our  defenses  before  the  Committee  and  in  voting  against  its  enact- 
ment, the  Congressman  from  Vermont  spoke  for  himself  and  a  grout  of 
which  he  is  a  member  that  in  World  War  II  constituted  one  eight  hun- 
dredth of  one  percent  of  registrant  Vermonters,    In  so  doing,  in  my 
opinion,  he  misrepresented  a  grout  of  over  99  percent  of  the  eligible 
registrants  from  Vermont,  nor  to  say  of  the  patriotic  people  of  Vermont 
who  believe  that  "a  Counrty  worth  living  in,  is  worth  fighting  for". 

Figures  obtainable  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  disclose  the  facts  that  in  World  War  II  Vermont  "had  but  65 
registrants  ^o  were  classified  by  local  boards  as  conscientious 
objectors.    Forty-eight  of  these  were  of  that  type  of  objector  regist- 
rant of  which  the  Representative  was  one  (though  possibly  not  from  Ver- 
mont) who  was  willing  to  enter  the  armed  forces  and  perform  non-com- 
batant military  service,  but  because  of  religious  training  and  belief 
against  war  would  not  undertake  combat  duty.    The  other  17  of  the  65 
were  of  the  kind  who  would  not  enter  the  arraed  forces  at  all  but  were 
generally  willing  to  perform  work  of  national  importance  under  civilian 
direction. 

The  65  registrants  were  not  distributed  evenly  about  Vermont  since 
eight  of  the  local  boarcfe  never  had  any  registrants  classified  as  C.O.S, 

Vermont  had  some  53,000  registrants  in  the  military-liable  ages  of 
18  through  37  years  during  the  Second  For Id  War, 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  Valiant  Vermonters  has  remained 
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static  since  Tiferld  War  II,  as  above  indicated,  it  follows  that  the  percentage 

of  patriotic  Vermonters  is  still  over  99  percent,  while  the  group  of 

which  the  Congressman  is  a  member,  as  indicated,  represents  the  insigni* 

ficant  number  of  one  eight  hxondredth  of  one  percent. 

History  s\jrely  repeats  itself,    "We  cannot  escape  it",  says  Pitsgerald: 

"The  moving  finger  writes;  and  having  wit, 
Moves  on:    Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

1  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it*'". 

We  will  be  remembered  "in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  lighted  down  "in 
honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generations",  as  Lincoln  said. 

It  is  as  true  today  as  when  Captain  Alden  Partridge  said  IJ+O  years 
ago  that,  "In  every  republic  the  due  cultivation  of  a  proper  military 
spirit  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  and  a  general  diffusion  of 
military  information  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty.    The  liberties  of  Rome  were  safe,  while  military  information 
was  generally  diffused  and  every  Roman  citizen  oonsidered  and  felt  him- 
self a  soldier." 

Re-reading  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  I  have  come  to  understand 
a  lot  of  things  which  I  never  appreciated  before,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  impact  \ghich  the  election  of  Lincoln  as  President  and  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  has  had  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  not  to  say 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 

For  example,  there  is  his  statement  relative  to  the  equal  and 
natural  rights  of  the  Negro  made  in  1^5^  which  might  have  been  mad 
yesterday.    Said  he,  "I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the 
race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  position,    I  have  never  said 
anything  to  the  contrary,  but  I  hold  that  notwithstanding  all  this, 
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there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Negro  is  not  entitled  to  all 
the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Bedaration  of  Independence,  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,    I  hold  that  he 
is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.    I  agree  v.-ith  Judge 
Douglas,  he  is  not  ray  equal  in  many  respects  —  certainly  not  in  color, 
perhaps    not  in  moral  or  intellectual  endowment.    But  in  the  right  to 
eat  the  bread,  without  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  cm  hand  eari^s 
he  is  ray  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man  ,  ,  ,  " 

And  when  Douglas  challenged  him  to  state  his  position  relative  to 
the  social  political  equality  of  the  races  —  this  was  at  Charles- 
ton, Illinois,  on  September  18th,  1858,  he  made  the  following  statement: 
"I  will  say  then  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever    have  been  in 
favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political 
equality  of  the  white  and  black  races  —  that  I  am  not  nor  ever 
have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  Negroes,  nor 
of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white 
people 5  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  physi- 
cal difference  between  the  white  and  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terras  of 
social  and  political  equality.    And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so 
live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position 
of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  in 
favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race  ♦  ,  «    I  will  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen  to  ray 
knowledge  a  man,  woman  or  child  who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a 
perfect  eoijality,  social  and  political,  between  Negroes  and  Ihite 
men". 

Four  years  later,  as  President,  on  September  22,  1862,  he  issued 
his  preliminary  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  on  January  1,  1863,  ex- 
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actly  100  days  thereafter,  the  proclajnation  that  those  held  in  slavery 
ahouLd  te  Hhen,  afterward,  and  forever  free".    Upon  his  act,  "Sincerely 
believed  to  be  an  acb  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitution, 
upon  military  necessity",  he  imo^e-^  "the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, ani  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

The  son  of  the  soil,  he  who  embodied  in  himself  the  genious  of 
America  and  its  highest  manhood,  had  set  his  hand  to  the  decree  of  Uni- 
versal Freedom, 

As  Carl  Schurz  said  of  him,  so  lived  the  man  "who,  not  only  of  the 
humblest  origin,  but  remaining  the  simplest  and  most  unpretending  of 
citizens,  v-r.s  raised  to  a  position  of  power  unprecedented  in  our  history; 
who  was  the  gentlest  and  most  peace-loving  of  mortals,  unable  to  see 
any  creature  suffer  without  a  pang  in  his  own  breast,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  called  to  conduct  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  of  our  wars;  who 
wielded  the  power  of  government  when  stern  resolution  and  relentless 
force  were  the  order  of  the  day  and  then  won  the  ruled  the  popular 
mind  and  heart  by  the  tender  sympathies  of  his  nature;  who  was  a  cautious 
conservative  by  temperament  and  mental  habit,  and  let  the  most  sudden 
and  sweeping  social  revolution  of  our  time;  who,  preserving  his  homely 
speech  and  rustic  manner  even  in  the  most  conspicuous  position  of  that 
period,  drew  upon  himself  the  scoffs  of  polite  society,  and  then  thriUed 
the  soul  of  mankind  with  utterances  of  wonderful  beauty  and  grander-; 
who,  in  his  heart  the  best  frinnd  of  the  defeated  South,  was  murdered 
because  a  crazy  fanatic  took  him  for  its  most  cruel  enemy." 

"When  he  died  by  the  madman's  hand  in  the  supremo  hour  of  victory, 
the  vanquished  lost  their  best  friend,  and  the  human  race  one  i.f  its 
noblest  examples;  and  all  the  friends  of  freedom  and  justice,  in  whose 
cause  he  lived  and  died,  joined  hands  as  mourners  at  his  grave." 
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"In  him  the  commonest  of  human  traits  were  blended  vlth  an  all- 
eratracing  charity  and  the  highest  human  risdon;  and^.  vdth  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  the  right,  he  lived  unselfishly,  void  of  selfish 
personal  ambition,  and  dying  tragically,  left  a  name  to  be  remembered 
vdth  love  and  honor  as  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  mankind," 

I  re-read  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  to  discover  again  that 
"there  is  nothing  new  under  the  s\m".    For  example,  in  his  speech  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  July  16,  1858,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
he  said,  "Mr,  Lincoln  in  his  Chicago  speech  says,  in  so  many  words, 
that  it  includes  the  negroes,  that  they  were  endowed  by  the  Almighty 
with  the  right  of  equality  with  the  white  man,  and  therefore  that 
that  right  is  divine,  -  a  right  under  the  higher  law?  that  the  law  of 
God  makes  them  equal  to  the  white  man,        therefore  that  the  law  of 
the  white  man  cannot  deprive  them  of  that  right.    This  is  Mr.  Lincoln»s 
argument.    He  is  conscientious  in  his  belief,    I  do  not  question  his 
sincerity;  I  do  not  doubt  that  he,  in  his  conscience,  believe  that  the 
Almight  made  the  negro  equal  to  the  white  man.    He  thinks  that  the 
negro  is  his  brother,    I  do  not  think  that  the  negro  is  any  kin    of  mine 
at  all.    And  here  is  the  difference  between  us,    I  believe  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  words  "all  men  are  created  eq\ial", 
was  in;tended  to  allude  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  men 
of  European  birth  or  descent,  being  white  menj  that  they  were  created 
equal,  and  hence  that  Great  Britain  had  no  right  to  deprive  them  of 
the,ir  political  and  religious  privileges;  but  the  signers  of  that  paper 
did  not  intend  to  include  the  Indian  or  the  negro  in  that  Declaration; 
for  if  they  had,  would  they  not  have  been  bound  to  abolish  slavery  in 
every  State  and  colony  frcm  that  day?    RemeD'b«r.*  too,  that  at  the  time 
the  Declaration  was  put  forth,  every  one  of  the  thirtaer  colonies  were 
slaveholding  constituents.    Did  those  signers  mean  by  that  act  to 
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charge  themselves  and  all  their  constituents  with  havin.^  violated  the 
law  of  God,  in  holding  the  negro  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the 
white  mail?    Any  yet,  if  they  included  negroes  in  that  term,  they  were 
bound,  as  conscientious  men,  that  day  and  that  hour,  not  only  to  have 
abolished  slavery  throughout  the  land,  but  to  have  conferred  political 
rights  and  privileges  on  the  negro,  and  elevated  him  to  an  equality 
with  the  white  man,    I  know  they  did  not  do  it;  and  the  very  fact  that 
they  did  not  shows  that  they  did  not  understand  the  language  they  used 
to  include  any  but  the  white  race.   Did  they  mean  to  say  that  the  In- 
dian, on  this  continent,  was  created  equal  to  the  ifrfiite  man,  and  that 
he  was  endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  inalienable  rights,  —  rights  so 
sacred  that  they  could  not  be  taken  away  by  any  constitution  or  law 
that  man  could  pass?   Why,  their  whole  action  toward  the  Indian  showed 
that  they  never  dreamed  that  they  were  bound  to  put  him  on  an  equality. 
I  am  not  only  opposed  to  negro  equality,  but  I  am  opposed  to  putting 
the  coolies,  now  imp  r ting  into  this  country,  on  an  equality  with  us, 
or  putting  the  Chinese  or  any  Inferior  race  on  an  equality  with  us.  I 
hold  the  vAiite  race,  the  European  race,  I  care  not  whether  Irish,  Ger- 
man, French,  Scotch,  E  nglish,  or  to  what  nation  they  belong,  so  they 
are  the  white  race,  to  be  our  equals.    And  I  am  for  placing  the,  as 
our  fathers  did,  on  an  equality  with  us.    Emigrants  from  Europe,  and 
their  descendants,  constitute  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Declaration  of  Indepndence  only  included  the  white  people  of  the  United 
States.    The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  friic^d  by  the  white 
people;  It  ought  to  be  administered  by  them,  leaving  each  State  to  make 
such  regulations  concerning  the  negro  as  it  chooses,  allowing  him  politi- 
cal  rights  or  not,  as  it  may  determine  for  itself. 

Then  on  July  17,  1858,  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  replying  to 
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Mr,  Doiiglas,  Mr,  Lincoln  said:    "One  more  thing.    Last  ni?;ht  Jvdge 
Douglas  tormented  himself  with  horrors  about  my  disposition  to  make 
negroes  perfectly  equal  with  white  men  in  social  and  political  relations. 
He  did  not  stop  to  show  that  I  have  said  any  such  thing,  or  that  it 
legitimately  follows  from  anything  I  have  said,  but  he  rushes  on  with 
his  assertions.    I  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,    If  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  ar.  not  willing  to  stand  by  it,  let  them  come 
up  and  amend  it.    Let  them  make  it  read  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
except  negroes.    Let  us  have  it  decided  whether  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, in  this  blesses  year  of  1858,  shall  be  thus  amended.  In 
his  construction  of  the  Declaration  last  year,  he  said  it  only  meant 
that  Americana  in  America  were  equal  to  Englishmen  in  Enj^land.  Then, 
when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  that  rule  he  excludes  the  Germans, 
the  Irish,  the  Portuguese,  and  all  the  other  people  who  have  come  among 
us  since  the  Revolution^  he  reconstructs  his  construction.    In  his  last 
speech  he  tells  us  it  meant  Europeans, 

I  press  him  a  little  further,  and  ask  if  it  meant  to  include  the 
Russians  in  Asiaj  or  does  he  mean  to  exclude  that  vast  population  from 
the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  I^ependence?    I  expect  ere  long 
he  will  introduce  another  amendment  to  his  definition.    He  is  not  at 
all  particular.    He  is  satisfied  with  anything  which  does  not  endanger 
the  nationalizing  of  negro  slavery.    It  may  draw  white  men  down,  but 
it  must  not  lift  negroes  up.     Who  shall  say,  "I  am  the  superior,  and 
you  are  the  inferior?" 

"My  Declarations  upon  this  subject  of  negro  slavery  may  be  misre- 
presented, but  cannot  be  misunderstood,    I  have  said  that  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  Declaration  to  men  that  all  men  were  created  eq\ial  in  all 
respects.    They  are  not  our  equal  in  color j  but  I  suppose  that  it  does 
mean  to  declare  that  all  men  are  equal  in  some  respects j  they  are  equal 
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in  their  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and    the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Certainly  the  negro  is  not  our  eqxial  in  color,  -  perhaps  not  in  many 
other  respects,  still,  in  the  right  to  put  into  his  mouth  the  bread 
that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he  is  the  equal  of  every  other  nan, 
white  or  black.    In  pointing  out  that  more  has  been  given  you,  you  can- 
not be  Justified  in  taking  away  the  little  which  has  been  given  him. 
All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is  that  if  you  do  not  like  hin,  let  him  alone. 
If  God  gave  hin  but  little,  that  little  let  hin  enjoy'*'. 

When  o\ir  government  was  established  we  had  the  institution  of 
slavery  among  tjs.    We  were  in  a  certain  sense  compelled  to  tolerate 
its  existence.    It  was  a  sort  of  necessity.    We  had  gone  through  our 
struggle  and  secured  o^xc  ovm  indpndence.    The  franers  of  the  Constit- 
ution found  the  institution  of  slavery  amongst  their  own  institutions 
at  the  time.    They  found  that  by  an  effort  to  eradicate  it  they  might 
los^  much  of  what  they  had  already  gained.    They  were  obliged  to  bow 
to  the  necessity.    They  gave  power  to  Congress  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.    They  also  prohibited  it  in  the 
Territories  where  it  did  not  exist.    They  did  what  they  could,  and 
yielded  to  the  necessity  for  the  rest,    I  also  yield  to  all  which 
follows  from  that  necessity.    What  I  would  most  desire  would  be  the 
separation  of  the  white  and  black  races," 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  enlightening  and  intensely  interesting, 
were  it  possible,  to  learn  from  both  Lincoln  and  Do\:iglp^  just  what 
each  though  of  the  Civil  Rights  problem  as  it  confronts  us  and  obtains 
in  these  United  States  as  of  today, 

"Among  those  who  pressed  about  President  Lincoln  when  he  had 
solemnly  taken  his  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defent  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republis,  was  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  Lincoln*s  ancient  opponent  in 
the  field  of  politics.    When  Lincoln  rose  to  begin  his  address,  he  held 
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his  hat  in  his  hand.    Looking  about  in  the  press  for  a  place  to  bestow 
his  head-covering,  his  eye  caught  that  of  Douglas,  wh)  immediately 
reached  forward  and  took  itj  and  he  held  Lincoln's  hat  while  he  de- 
livered his  inau:iural  oration.   When  it  was  finished,  Douglas  restored 
the  hat  to  its  owner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  grasped  the  new  President's 
hand  and  warmly  assured  him  that  he,  his  sometime  political  rival,  not 
only  congratulated  him  on  his  accession  to  high  office,  but  pledged  him 
that  he  would  stand  by  him  and  give  him  hearty  support  in  upholding  the 
Constitution  and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  country.   The  two  men  clasped 
hands,  and  the  "Sangamon   Chief"  and  the  "Little    Giant  of  Illinois"  were 
friends  ever  after, 

"The  joint  debate  between  these  two  men  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  entire  country.    It  was  a  battle  of  the  giants.    Nothing  like  it 
has  ever  before  or  since  been  seen  or  heard  in  the  Republic,  The 
gravest  issues  -  those  of  freedom  and  slavery  -  were  involved  in  the 
discussion.    All  men  saw  that  this  debate  was  likely  to  settle  the 
greatest  question  that  had  cone  before  the  people  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution." 

Mr,  Douglas  in  these  debates  contended  that  each  State  had  a  right 
to  decide  for  itself  just  v/hat  rights,  if  any,  it  should  give  to  the 
negro;  that  the  negro  had  no  natural  equality;  that  the  people  of  each 
Territory  had  a  right  to  say  whether  they  would  have  slavery  or  not; 
and  that  the  Union  and  government  could  exist  forever,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  half  slave  and  half  free.    Especially  did  he  insist  that 
those  who  differed  with  him  were  in  favor  of  negro  social  equality  - 
the  admission  of  negroes  to  the  homes  and  bosoms  of  those  who  were  in 
favor  o?  limiting  slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it  then  existed,  or 
of  excluding  it  from  the  Territories,    Lincoln  on  the  other  hand. 
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planted  himself  squarely  on  the  Declaration  of  I^depndence;  that  all 
men  were  born  free,  and  that  they  all  had  certain  rights  from  which 
they  could  not  be  Justly  deprived,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit, of  happiness.    The  negro,  he  insisted,  was  a  man.   Slavery  was 
wrong,  and  it  should  at  least  be  confined  in  the  States  in  which  it  al- 
ready  existed;  it  should  not  be  the  natural  condition  of  things  in  thia 
Territories,  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  made  it.    On  this  point,  he 
sharply  arraigned  Douglas  for  his  inconsistency." 

"It  was  Lincoln«s  manifest  purpose  to  compel  Douglas  to  desert  his 
seeming  indifference  to  slavery,  and  to  say  whether  he  thought  it  right 
or  wrong  in  itself.    In  his  view,  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the 
Douglas  idea  of  ponjlar  sovereignty  could  not  be  held  together  in  one 
man»s  belief.   So  he  framed  questions  designed  to  bring  the  matter  before 
Douglas  in  such  a  shape  as  to  oblige  him  to  admit  or  deny  the  abstract 
rights  of  slavery.    Lincoln»s  friends  remonstrated  withlim.    «If  you  put 
that  question  to  him",  they  said,  "he  will  perceive  that  the  answer 
giving  practical  force  and  effect  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  the 
Territories  inevitable  loses  him  the  battle;  and  he  will  therefore  reply 
by  offering  the  decision  as  an  abstract  principle,  but  denying  its 
practical  application.    He  will  say  that  the  decision  is  i^2st  and  right, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  put  into  force  and  effect  in  the  Territories." 
"If  he  takes  that  shoot,«  said  Lincoln,  "he  can  never  be  President." 
Lincoln's  anxious  friends  replied:  "That  is  not  your  lookout;  you  are 
after  the  senatorship."  "No,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "I  am  killing  larger 
gome.    The  battle  of  I860  is  worth  a  hundred  of  this." 

"When  the  returns  were  all  in,  it  was  found  that  126,0^3  had  voted 
for  Lincoln  and  121,9/.0  for  Douglas.    So,  although  Douglas  was  subse- 
quently chosen  Senator  by  the  Legislature,  Lincoln  won  the  moral 
victory.    All  over  the  Republic  it  was  felt  that  he  had  come  off  con- 
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qxieror  in  the  field  of  debate,  had  worsted  the  hitherto  unconquerable 
Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant",  had  made  for  himself  a  nrjne  that  should 
endure  so  long  as  men  love  liberty  and  regard  justice;  and  "killed 
larger  game",  as  he  said  he  would," 

Roscoe  Drunimond  recently  forcefully  said  -  (involving  segregation 

and  integration) : 

"The  Eisenhower -Johnson  proposals  can  easily  be  welded 
into  a  single  bUl  which  will  give  further  protestion  to  vot- 
ing rights  and  will  p:'ovide  incentives  to  prudent  and  practb- 
cal  steps  toi?rard  desegregation* 

It  is  the  moderate  approach  which  dominates  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  Sen.  Johnson, 

When  I  suggest  that  the  next  eighteen  months  is  a  criti- 
cal period  I  mean  that  it  will  be  harmful  to  the  nation  and 
harmful  to  the  South  if  this  spirit  of  moderation  in  Washing- 
ton is  not  matched  by  applied  moderation  in  protecting  civil 
rights  in  practice, 

miat  has  to  be  said  condidly  is  that  if  the  next  eighteen 
months  are  allowed  to  come  to  an  end  without  appreciably  pro- 
gress being  made  in  expending  school  rights  and  voting  rights, 
then  the  present  mood  of  moderation  in  Washington  will  vanish. 
Mr,  Eisenhower  wonH  be  here  to  play  his  role,  and  Mr.  Johnson's 
restraining  hand  will  be  crushed  in  the  revolving  door  of  party 
politics , 

These  two  dominant  party  leaders  stand  resolutely  for 
moderation  in  Federal  law,  but  if  their  leaderafeip  in  Washing- 
ton is  not  accompanied  by  moderation  in  actlo^  in  complying 
with  the  law,  something  else  surely  will  take  its  place," 
I  realize  that  the  older  you  get  to  be,  the  more  clearly  you 
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recognize  the  fact  that  "how  you  look  at  a  question  or  a  thing,  and 
what  you  see  all  depends,  or  at  least  a  great  deal  depends,  upofa 
where  you  stand,  and  whether  or  not  you  can  see  the  forest  becaiase 
of  the  trees." 

I  also  think  we  will  all  agree  that,  unless  the  men  of  calm  and 
moderate  judgement  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  get  together  to  agree 
to  prevaUj  men  who  realize  that  you  cannot  legislate  to  make  men 
honestj  that  habits  and  customs  of  two  hundred  and  more  years  establish- 
ment  cannot  be  changed  overnight  by  edict  or  by  military  or  other 
force  to  compel  complete  and  effective  integration  or  segregation  of 
the  races,  we  are  headed  toward  a  situation  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

None  of  us,  in  my  opinion,  will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  end 
of  the  controversy.    As  I  see  it,  there  will  always  be  the  question 
as  to  the  alleged  sui^emacy  of  the  white  race  and  its  right  to  insist 
tipon  its  superiority  will  continue  for  ages  to  be  an  iss-ue. 

I^identally,  I  recall  that  when  I  was  teaching  constitutional 
law  at  Norwich  University  forty-eight  years  ago,  I  took  for  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  my  lectures  "the  XIV  Amendment  ratified  in  the  manner 
and  according  to  law,  as  required  by  the  Constitution" .  To  my  own 
satisfaction,  I  proved  it  was  not. 

Later,  I  found  that  most  historians  agreed  that  I  was  right. 
Confessedly,  I  knew  more  law  then  than  I  do  now. 

It  is  a  fact  that  its  pdontion  was  proclaimed  according  to  law, 
and  that  it  was  ratified  by  the  Southern  States,  -  but  under  military 
coercion,  as  is  recognized  by  all  historians  to  be  a  fact. 

It  is  moreover  true  that  the  people  of  no  State  of  the  Union 
have  ever  voted  to  approve  any  change  in  the  Constitution  that  re- 
quires integration  or  desegregation  as  such,  in  the  public  scho  .Is  of 
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tf^e^r  own  state.  No  deciGio  i  has  ever  been  rendered  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Covtrt,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
You  win  find  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  study  the  question 
raised,  and  to  make  up  your  own  minds  respectfully. 

As  I  see  it,  no  where  in  the  Constitution  is  the  Supreme  Court 
given  such  broad  (and  dangerous)  power  to  legislate  as  it  has  chosen 
to  assume. 

Moreover,  recently  and  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  may  I  say  I 
heartily  agree  with  those  able  members  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  scathingly  criticise  certain  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  only  in  matters  of  law,  but 
in  respect  to  the  alleged  misuse  of  its  judicial  power.    From  a  friend 
of  mine,  I  learn  that  the  proposed  report  of  the  American  Bar  Associat- 
ion will,  if  adopted,  contain  among  other  statements  the  following,  viz: 
"Many  cases  have  been  decided  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enco\jrage  an  increase  in  Communist  activity  in  the  United 
States  through  invalidation  of  state  sedition  statutes  and 
limitation  of  state  and  Federal  investigating  powers  in  the 
field  of  subversion  although  these  casea  mii*ht  readily  have 
been  disposed  of  without  so  broadly  limiting  national  and 
state  security  efforts. 

The  paralysis  of  our  internal  security  grows  largely 
from  construction  and  interpretation  centering  around  tech- 
nicalities emanating  from  our  judicial  process  which  the 
Communists  seek  to  destroy,  yet  use  as  s  refuge  to  masquerade 
their  diabolical  objectives". 
I  know  that  is  the  WfeU  considered  opinion  of  many  members  of 
Congress  who,  unwilling  to  limit  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  yet  are 
determined  as  soon  as  may  be  to  enact  remedial  legislation  to  correct 
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the  sittiation  and  to  deal  with  Communists  and  other  subversives  who, 
as  alleged,  by  reasons  of  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
feel  free  to  continue  to  undermine  our  security'-  and  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

And  I  also  believe  that  there  are  many  other  and  more  things  in- 
volved in  the  present  situation  than  racial  issues  of  integration  and/or 
segregation. 

You  will  recall  that  President  Lincoln,  referrin;^  to  the  decision 
in  the  Dred  Scott  Case  and  his  opposition  to  it,  took  occasion  upon 

one  occasion  to  say: 

'^he  sacredness  that  Judge  Douglas  throws  around  this 
decision  (of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Un3.ted  States)  is  a 
degree  of  sacredness  that  has  never  been  before  thrown  around 
and  other  decision.    I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  THhy, 
decisions  apparently  contrary  to  that  decision,  or  that  good 
lawyers  thought  were  contrary  to  that  decision,  have  been  made 
by  that  very  court  before.    It  is  the  first  of  its  kind;  it  is 
an  astonisher  in  legal  history  —  it  is  a  new  wonder  of  the  world." 
And  in  speaking  further  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  Ifr.  Lincoln 
said  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  on  October  13,  1358; 

"...  but  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a 
political  rule  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for 
nobody  who  thinks  it  wron^,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the 
members  of  Congress  or  the  President  to  favor  no  measure  that 
does  not  actually  concur  with  the  principles  of  that  decision. 
We  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that 
way  .  .  ,  We  propose  so  resisting  it  as  to  have  it  reversed  If 
we  can,  and  a  new  judicial  rule  established  upon  this  0ubject.« 
From  the  debates  themselves,  you  will  learn  that  at  Chicago  on 
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the  17th  of  July,  the  same  year,  he  approved  and  quoted  from  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  written  in  1820  in  which  Jefferson  took  occasion 
to  say  that,  if  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ore  to  be  considered 
as  =»the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  Constitutional  questions",  this  could 
be  a  "very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed  and  one  which  would  place  us  under 
the  despotism  of  an  oligarchy." 

That  will  also  ^^ive  you  something  to  think  about. 
The  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  those  rights  re- 
served and  never  granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  individual  taxpayer  and  voter,  and  the  recovery  by  him 
of  those  he  has  lost;  the  intrusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Federal 
Government,  generally,  into  and  their  usurpation  of  fields  where  they 
have  no  more  right  or  biasiness  to  be  than  does  a  bride  in  a  slaughter 
hoiise,  in  my  opinion,  are  all  questions,  and  there  are  many  more  in  the 
same  package,  which  eventually  must  be  answered;  and  they  are  all  in^ 
volved  in  the  present  controversy. 

You  may  recall  that  President  Lincoln  stood  pledged  to  the  mainten- 
ance, inviolate,  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgement  exclusively.    '^I  have  no  purpose",  said  he, 
"directly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  institutions  of  slavery 
in  the  states  where  it  exists.    I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do 
so."  Acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionery  or  ©evolutionary^  according 
to  circumstances.    He  adhered  to  his  views  and  kept  his  pledges, 

Abraham  Lincoln *s  standing  before  posterity  will  not  be  exalted  by 
mere  praise  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  nor  by  any  concealment  of  his 
limitations  and  faults.    The  stature  of  this  great  man,  one  of  those 
poculiur  charms  consisted  in  his  being  so  unlike  all  other  great  men. 
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will  rathGT  lose  than  gain  by  the  idealization  which  so  easily  runs 
into  the  common  place. 

It  was  distinctly  the  weird  mixture  of  qualities  and  forces  in  him, 
of  the  lofty  with  the  common;  the  ideal  with  the  uncouthj  of  that  which 
he  had  not  ceased  to  he,  that  made  him  so  fascinating  a  character  among 
his  fellow  men,  gave  him  his  singular  power  over  their  minds  and  hearts, 
and  fitted  him  to  be  the  greatest  leader  in  the  f?reatest  crisis  of  our 
natiDnal  life,  the  uncommon  commoner, 

DoYai  through -the  years  since  the  Civil  V?ar,  Vermonters  .particularly 
the  survivors  of  that  War,  have  held  President  Lincoln  in  deep  and 
very  high  regard,  which  deserved  esteem  stemmed  in  some  part  from  the 
episode  known  as  that  of  the  Sleeping  Sentinel, 

As  one  travels  from  Erst  Borre  towards  Bradford,  he  reaches  a 
crotch  in  the  road  where,  if  he  turns  left,  he  will  ride  along  the 
William  Scott  Highway,  so-called,  to  Groton,    Down  the  hill  tov/ard 
Groton,  he  may  stop  to  look  at  the  granite  monument  erected  beside  the 
highway  to  commemorate  the  Lincolnsonian  episode  of  the  "Sleeping  Senti- 
nel", #10  was  pardoned  by  President  Lincoln. 

The  facts  are  these:    William  Scott,  a  farmer »3  boy  of  twenty-one, 
of  Groton,  Private  in  Co.  K  of  the  3rd  Regiment  Vermont  Vols,,  after 
two  nights  of  duty  on  the  picket  line,  (on  one  of  which  he  took  the 
place  of  a  sick  comrade)  during  the  third  night  of  such  duty  was  found 
asleep  on  his  post.    He  was  Court-Martialed,  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.    Lt.  Colonel  B enedict,  author  of "Vermont  in  the  Civil  War" 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject.    Let's  hear  his  story  - 

"While  here  at  Chain  Bridge,  an  incident  occurred  which 
created  no  small  sensation  in  the  array,  was  widely  published 
in  the  newspapers,  and  became  a  fruitfiil  theme  for  poeiry  and 
romance , 
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Vailiam  Scott,  a  private  in  Company  K  of  the  Third 
Vermont,  m  found  asleep  on  his  post,  while  on  picket 
duty J  was  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  crime,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  —    the  first  sentence  of 
its  kind  on  record  in  the  array.    Scott  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  of  good  character,  andhrd  been  on  picket  duty 
two  bights  in  succession,  having  voltantarily  taken  the  place 
of  a  sick  comrade  the  night  before.    His  case  aroused  groat 
sympathy.   A  petition  for  his  pardon  was  signed  by  hundreds, 
from  privates  of  the  various  regiments  of  the  brigade  up  to 
General  Smith,  and  was  taken  to  Washington  by  Chaplain 
Parmelee.    The  sentence  was  promulgated  on  the  5th  of  September 
and  was  to  be  executed  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.    Oj^  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  he  at  once  granted  a  reprieve  of  the  sentence. 
His  order  for  the  stay  of  the  execution  was  telegraphed  to 
Camp  Advance,  but  heelings  nothing  from  it,  and  feeling  that 
it  might  have  miscarried,  Mr,  Lincoln  ordered  his  carriage  and 
a  little  before  midnight,  after  a  drive  of  nearly  ten  miles, 
made  his  appearance  at  brigade  headquarters  to  reiterate  his  order 
in  person  and  to  make  sure  the  life  of  the  young  Vermonter  was 
saved.    Next  morning  the  arrangements  for  the  execution  went  on. 
The  brigade  was  dravm  up  in  hollow  swuare,  a  shooting  party  de- 
tailed, and  Scott  was  brought  out  as  if  for  death.    He  was  deadly 
pale  and  an  occasional  shudder  shook  his  exhausted  frame,  but  he 
asked  for  no  mercy,"  The  order  granting  the  pardon  was  then 
read  J  and  Colonel  Benedict  continties: 

"The  Camp  rang  with  cheers  for  President  Lincoln  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  parade,  and  Scott  returned  to  his  company  to  do 
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good  service  as  a  soldier,  and  to  give  his  life  seven  months 
later  while  gallantly  charging  the  rebel  rifle  pits  at  Lee«s 
Mill." 

Gone  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  good  and  faithful  servants  are  all 
those  to  whom  Lincoln  was  nearer  and  closer  because  of  this  incident  — 
who  so  long  as  they  lived  revered  his  memory,  and  almost  worshipped 
at  his  shrine. 

Peace  to  their  ashes. 

We  seldom  think  of  Lincoln  as  an  orator,  though  the  speech  at 
Gettysburg  has  no  parallel  in  the  English  Language.    It  was  his  "happy 
lot  to  rise  in  the  realm  of  oratory  by  the  power  of  his  poetic  spirit 
higher  than  any  American,  same  probably  Emerson,  has  done  in  other  fields, 
of  literature.    On  the  theme  of  slavery,  where  his  unerring  moral  sense 
had  free  sway,  he  became  our  supreme  orator,  transcending  even  Webster 
in  grandeur  of  thought  and  beauty  of  its  expression.    His  periods  are 
not  as  sonorous  as  our  Olympian  New  England  orator »s  but  their  accents 
will  reach  as  far  and  resound  even  longer  by  the  carrying  and  sustaining 
power  of  the  ideas  which  they  express. 

He  takes  the  wind  out  of  Seward* s  sails  by  his  "Divided  House" 
speech;  wins  the  nomination  over  Chase,  Cameron,  Bates  and  Seward,  and 
when  elected  takes  up  the  desperate  task  of  government, vith  his  old 
political  enemies  for  his  cabinet  advisors,  (quietly  confident  that  he 
is  more  than  a  rpntnh  for  them  all.    Stanton  sneers  at  him  as  "the 
imbecUe  in  the  Miite  House";  and  what  is  Lincoln's  revenge?    Only  this, 
that  Stanton  stood  beside  his  corpse  and  said;  "Here  lies  the  greatest 
ruler  of  men  thg  vjorld  has  ever  seen." 

Born  in  al-Ject  poverty,  spending  most  of  his  life  in  squalid  or 
commonplace  surroundings,  he  taken  his  seat  fpr  thq  agg^  in  a  miirble 
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temple  that  Phidias  might  have  fashioned,  whose  walls  on  either  hand 
are  inscribed  with  his  ovm  words,  that  will  outlast  the  temple,  "Coiold 
contradiction  any  further  go?" 

The  American  people  will  long  ermeber  two  of  his  co-called  per- 
orations.   Said  he:    "I  am  loathe  to  close.    We  are  not  enemies ,  but 
friends;  vm  must  not  be  enemies.    Though  passion  may  have  straioed,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.    The  mvstic  chords  of  memory 
stretching  from  every  battle  field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be.  by  the 
better  angels  of  our  nature," 

And  that  closing  paragraph  of  his  second  inaugural: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  seethe  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  vje  are  in;  to  tlnd  up  the  nation's  woulds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan  -  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  lust  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves,  and  with  all  nations." 

Neither  oration  has  any  parallel  or  equal  in  the  English  Language. 

Let  Ui,  undertake  to  emulate  his  sturdy  virtues,  accepting  and  appr 

elating  the  great  responsibility  of  the  white  man's  burden  he  laid  upon 

our  shoulders,  welcoming  the  opportunity  to  show  the  world  the  "stuff" 

of  which  we  are  made. 

"The  fiber  will  hold. 

The  colors  have  not  faded  nor  has  rot 

Weakened  the  fabric  of  our  ancient  might, 

Throiagh  centuries  our  forefathers  have  guarded 

Freedom  and  justice  with  a  jealoias  pride. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  those  whose  deeds  were  lauded," 

Do  we  disgrade  them?  Let  the  world  decide. 
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"And  so  he  came. 

From  prairie  cabin  up  to  Capitol, 

Oj^e  fair  ideal  lod  our  chief  tan  on, 

Foreverraore  he  burned  to  do  his  deed 

With  the  fina  stroke  and  gesture  of  a  king. 

He  built  the  rail  pile  as  he  built  the  State, 

Pouring  his  splended  strength  through  every  blow, 

The  conscience  of  hin  testing  every  stroke. 

To  make  his  deed  the  measure  of  a  man. 


So  cane  the  Captain  vdth  the  mighty  heart} 
And  when  the  step  of  earthquake  shook  the  hoTise, 
Wresting  the  rafters  from  their  ancient  hold, 
He  held  the  ridge-pole  up  and  spiked  again 
The  rafters  of  the  Home,    He  held  his  place. 
Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree  - 
Held  on  through  blame,  and  faltered  not  at  praise. 
And  when  he  fell,  in  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  kingly  cedar,  green  with  boughs, 
(Soes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills, 
and  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky." 
.    "Now  he  belongs  to  the  Ages", 

CHARLES  A.  Pi;.UMLEI 
Feb.  12,  1959 


'  CHARLES  A.  PLUML.EY 
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Answered. 


OfHce  of  W.  0.  MENGE 


September  19,  1961 


Hon*  Charlee  A.  Pluroley 
12  Prospect  Street 
Sorthfield,  Vermont 

Dear  Mr.  PluBileyt 

Your  letter  and  addrese  '»Let»8  Look  at  Lincoln"  addressed  to 
the  President  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  has  been 
sent  to  ay  desk. 

I  have  read  your  speech  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  a  copy  to 
place  in  our  collection. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  thinking  of  us  in  this  connection. 

lours  sincerely. 


RGMshv 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
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